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CSULB alumnus and 
former welterweight champion 


CARLOS 


PALOMINO 


returns to the ring at age 48 


From the 


editor's desk 


he story of an un- 

derdog is one that 

just about every- 
body loves. 

Although examples of those 
who struggle against the odds 
can be seen every day, there 
are only a sterling few which 
tend to stand out. 

One of the most colorful 
places to tell such a story is in 
the athletic arena. With any 
sport and any kind of athlete, 
the David and Goliath 
premise is one Americans 
have fallen in love with. 

These people are heroes. 
They make others feel as if any- 
thing is possible if one is will- 
ing to put everything into it. 

Only the world’s largest 
pessimist watches “Hoosiers” 
and does not cheer for the 
small, Indiana high school try- 
ing to topple the one from a 
huge metropolis, or watch 
“Rock” and not root for the 
Italien Stallion. 

Few places provide a more 
emnotional setting for under- 
dogs trying to overcome tre- 
mendous obstacles than a box- 
ing ring. 

A boxing ring is where all 
the heat is coming from — all 
the emotion, fire and pride. 
These are spilled inside the 
ropes for all to see. 

The elements of boxing and 
fighting the odds are combined 
in Hollywood fashion (in more 
ways than one) with the story 
of Carlos Palomino. 

A Cal State Long Beach 
graduate, Palomino was once 
the World Boxing Council Wel- 
terweight Champion. He is 
now a part-time actor whose 


gloves had been hung up for 18 
years. Recently, he has re- 
turned to the ring to mount a 
comeback. 

His obstacle? His 48-year- 
old body. 

In the eyes of some, a re- 
turn to professional fighting 
at this age is mere suicide. Not 
to him, though. Or those who 
support him. 

Fueled by his desire to re- 
gain the major paydays that 
come with boxing, and the in- 
spiration provided by his re- 
cently deceased father, Palo- 
mino has re-entered the ring 
to beat the odds. — 

Palomino’s story of over- 
coming odds is one almost any- 
one can relate to. For this edi- 
tion of University Magazine, 
W.T. Hinshaw not only accom- 
panied Palomino throughout 
the day of his fourth comeback 
fight, but also accounts for the 
trials and tribulations which 
make this underdog story so 
compelling. 

At the very least, support 
him or not, one must admire his 
will to compete at such an age. 
Palomino’s return has raised 
many eyebrows, not only in the 


boxing community, but in the - 


minds of everyday folk. 


Whether or not his story. 


will end happily remains to be 
seen. Regardless, it will be in- 
teresting to see how it plays 
out. 


Regards, 


Mike Besack 
Editor in chief 
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Although it may have lost a bit of 
its luster over time, 


John Prince is dedicated 
to bringing the 


cool sounds of jazz 


back to the forefront 


The rebirth of 
Classic 


By Lon ARGABRIGHT 


In the late ’30s and °40s, at the dawn of Southern California’s boom years, 
jazz was dense and crackling in the air literally everywhere. Radio stations 
broadcast live performances nightly from clubs and ballrooms. 

Jazz records routinely made Top 40 lists and sold by the millions, and 
the price of a movie ticket often included a stage show featuring such popular 
swing bands as Duke Ellington or Count Basie. 

But jazz was not just for listening; it was music for dancing, and Angelenos packed the ballrooms, juke joints and taverns. 

“My parents loved to dance and there was always big-band music playing in the 
house,” says John Prince, Cal State Long Beach professor of commercial music/jazz 
studies, as he sits in a small, darkened office in the University Music Center. 

Even in the dim light, there is a glimmer evident in his eyes as he reminisces 
about his life in music. He explains the darkness with a casual reference to lupus, a 
condition that plagues him. He describes it as an auto-immune disease which, among 
other things, makes him sensitive to light. 

“From my parents’ love of jazz, you might say that jazz was planted in my genes,” 
Prince explains. “I was told that when I was about 2, I used to crawl up to the record 
_ player and put on Woody Herman’s ‘Caledonia’ or Slim Gaillard’s ‘Cement Mixer Putty 
Putty’ (both hit jazz records in the late ‘40s) and play them over and over.” 

The journey from jazz in the nursery to orchestrator of one of the country’s most 
respected jazz-education programs has been pretty much a straight-line gig for the 
54-year-old Prince. In elementary school, he was already composing jazz tunes and 
learning to jam on whatever school instruments happened to be available. 

Born at Hollywood Presbyterian Hospital, not far from what a disk jockey once referred 
to as the Jazz Crossroads of the World, Sunset and Vine, Prince spent his formative years | Prince points to Miles Davis' 1949 


PHOTO COURTESY OF Joun PRINCE 


in Los Angeles, Whittier and Reedly, where his father’s teaching jobs took the family. Classic album "Birth of the Cool" as 
He formalized his music educatiou at the University of Redlands and, despite its | one of the most influential jazz re- 
lack of a jazz curriculum, he remembers those years as happy, productive ones. cordings of the past 50 years. 
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“Looking back, I think my 
college years were my most 
interesting ones,” Prince re- 
calls. “There didn’t seem to 
be any limit to what you 
could do.” 

He describes this go-for- 
it attitude as a synergistic 
combination of highly sup- 
portive professors and the 
fact that music students 
were not required then to 
take such heavy loads of gen- 
eral education courses. 

He remembers that stu- 
dents had more time to ex- 
periment with composition 
and orchestration and to 
spend hours in rehearsal 
rooms honing their musi- 
cal chops. 

Opportunities continued 
to unfold as Prince began 
forging a reputation as a 
well-regarded arranger and 
composer, doing charts for 
the orchestras of Stan 
Kenton and Woody Herman. 

His trombone and arranging skills 
even earned him an invitation to go on 
tours with Kenton and Herman, but his 
passion for teaching others motivated him 
to opt for the academic life, first as a high 
school music teacher at nearby Bellflower 
and Excelsior schools and then at Cerritos 
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Shown here and below, Prince keeps the beat band rehearses tunes from the 1949 Miles Davis 
and the mood as a newly-formed student jazz album "Birth of the Cool." 


: 


College. He finally arrived at CSULB in 1973. 

Prince’s three children (including a set of twins) are now in their 20s and 
share their father’s love of music. They have each chosen non-musical career 
paths and that’s OK with Dad. 

“They're very talented kids whom I’ve always encouraged to pursue their 
own interests,” said Prince. 

His musical “family,” on the other hand, is filled with well-known artists 
he has mentored and encouraged during his 30 years of teaching. Bobby 
McFerrin, Poncho Sanchez, Tom Kubis, and Gary Foster are only a sample of 
the successful musicians benefiting from Prince's expertise. 


[In the '70s] there was still a lot of live music being played, 
and [there were] real bands that people could break into. But all 
of the sudden, around the '80s, it seemed to turn over when ev- 
erything went to synthesizers ..." 


John Prince 


Prince expresses a bit of wistfulness at not realizing his ambition to 
play jazz rather than teach it. His trombone has been in the closet for 
years and his only public gig as a performer occurred at a University Jazz 
Ensemble concert shortly after the Carpenter Performing Arts Center 
opened. 

The band, along with a string quartet, was playing Oliver Nelson’s classic 
jazz chart “Stolen Moments” when Prince strolled from the darkened wings 
into a spotlight center stage and began scat-singing with the band. 

Eyes closed, ever-present “hipster” hat squarely on his head and his ample 


"The sonority 
created by this mix of 
sounds is | think, 
going to surprise and 
please a lot of people 
— even those who 
have not been 
listening to jazz." 


John Prince 


Prince with his ever-present 
“hipster hat," scatting in the 
tradition of the jazz great 
Dizzy Gillespie ... 
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",.. in the ’70s, 
there was still a lot 
of live music being 
played and [there 
were] real bands 
that people could 
break into." 


John Prince 
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body swaying to the beat, he produced a magical moment of 
musical artistry that wowed the jazz fans in the audience. . 

Prince remembers that jazz was flourishing when he 
arrived at CSULB in the early '70s, but then it abruptly 
collapsed. “For one thing, a lot of Southern California 
high schools had good jazz programs during the'70s,” he 
recalled. 

“High schools like [those in] Eagle Rock and Hemet had 
unbelievable jazz ensembles that played in major jazz fes- 
tivals all over the world, and they even recorded albums 
every year.” 

“Burnout,” is Prince’s reply when asked why these suc- 
cessful programs longer no longer seem to exist. 

He explains that the directors of these programs were 
victims of both constant budget cuts and the failure of school 
administrators to appreciate the importance of music and 
the arts in educational. 

“The guys who were doing the good jazz programs were 
forced to work 16-and 18-hour days,” he says. “You can’t do 
that without eventually crashing and burning. 

“From a career standpoint, in the ’70s those who played 
horns could get jobs. There was still a lot of live music 
being played and [there were] real bands that people could 
break into. 

But all of the sudden, around the ’80s, it seemed to turn 
over when everything went to synthesizers, and musicians 
who played wind instruments just lost out. If you weren't a 
rhythm player or a keyboardist, you were out of it. The kind 
of synthesized music you heard on ‘Miami Vice’ became the 
new wave.” 

Prince believes there is a definite resurgence of jazz, one 
example of this being the large number of television com- 
mercials featuring jazz music. 

He believes the resurgence will not affect jazz fans at 
CSULB. 

“We aren’t doing the job we once did of getting the 
word out about campus jazz events. We used to stay in 
close contact with campus publications and always got 
good coverage on all our concerts.” 

He adds that in past years the Associated Students or- 
ganization had been supportive of music department events, 
but this relationship apparently no longer exists. 

There was a time, he says, when every concert was pre- 
ceded by a visit to campus radio station KLON for on-air 
interviews and live performances by groups performing in 
the concert. 

Prince maintains there is plenty for CSULB jazz fans to 
look forward to. One is a group of students who will play mu- 
sic from the 1949 classic Miles Davis album “Birth of the Cool.” 

“This is one of the most influential jazz recordings of the 
past 50 years and it’s wonderful that the arrangements have 
finally become available commercially,” he said. 

“The sonority created by this mix of sounds is, I think, 
going to surprise and please a lot of people — even those 
who have not been listening to jazz.” 

Who knows, maybe Prince’s unbounded enthusiasm and 
musical hipness will help to jump-start a new wave of fans for 
Jazz at The Beach. UM 
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The Pyramid at Cal State Long Beach 


By Darren FRIEDEL 


t is believed that the Egyptians 

built the pyramid as a final rest- 

ing place for their dead rulers, and 
to help ensure their safe passage to a 
different world. 

Cal State Long Beach built The 
Pyramid with less dreary intentions. 

The massive blue structure, located 
on the CSULB campus at Atherton 
Street and Merriam Drive, was built not 
only to house CSULB’s basketball and 
volleyball teams, but give CSULB no- 
toriety, and attract outside sport orga- 
nizations and events. 

The 18-story pyramid opened in No- 
vember 1994. It cost $22 million to 
build. The private sector contributed 
$11 million, and the other half came 
from state bonds. 

However, The Pyramid is not com- 
pletely finished. The structure and 
event facilities are complete, but the 
seating and offices are still under con- 
struction. 

The 4,000 seats are in three large 
sections and one small section. The sec- 
tions are not attached to one another, 
creating open space on each corner of 
the court. The seats can be raised into 
the rafters to create more space on the 
floor. The beechwood floor is designed 
for three full basketball courts or five 
volleyball courts. 

Mark Edrington, the general manager 
of The Pyramid, hopes to eventually ex- 
pand the seating to create a bowl effect. 

“We are going in phases to expand 
the seats,” Edrington said. “We have the 
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capability to increase the number of 
seats from 4,000 to 7,000. However, 
there needs to be a demand for the 
seats in order to expand. We don’t 
want to add 3,000 seats and then have 
3,000 empty seats. 

“Bringing in other outside clients 
will not only give us a reason to expand 
the seating, but help pay off some of 
the debt owed on the building,” 
Edrington said. Je 

The Pyramid hosts the Fila Sum- 
mer Pro League for the NBA, and is 
now the home of the Long Beach 
StingRays women’s professional bas- 
ketball team. Boxing and celebrity 
basketball games also take place at 
The Pyramid. 

Frog’s fitness center is housed in The 
Pyramid. Frog’s is open to students and 
the public and has been operating since 
The Pyramid opened. 

After much planning, the men’s and 


“| have seen volleyball around the world. The Pyramid 


is the best place to view volleyball.” 


Brian Gimmillaro, 
women's volleyball head coach 


“The Pyramid has brought respect to the athletic de- 
partment, and it helps to bring in quality recruits." 


Mark Edrington, 
general manager of The Pyramid 


women’s volleyball offices and the 
Ukleja Family Hall of Honor have just 
been completed. 

The Ukleja Family Hall of Honor is 


finished, CSULB’s 


st becoming a 
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an extravagant trophy room named for 
a family that donated money to The 
Pyramid specifically for the construction 
of the trophy room. 

The men’s and women’s basketball 
offices have yet to be built, and there is 
no exact date as to when they will be- 
gin construction. 

Sometime in December the event co- 
ordination offices will be completed. Ac- 
cording to Edrington, the offices will be 
the “hub” for the scheduling of all the 
events on campus. 

Women’s volleyball Head Coach 
Brian Gimmillaro believes The Pyramid 
suggests a level of excellence. “It adds 
professionalism to the school’s athletic 
programs,” he said. 

“IT have seen volleyball around the 
world,” Gimmillaro said. “The Pyra- 
mid is the best place to view volley- 
ball.” 

Edrington also thinks The Pyramid 
has lived up to 
its expectations. 

“The Pyra- 
mid has brought 
respect to the 
athletic depart- 
ment, and it 
helps to bring in 
quality re- 
cruits,” he said. 

The Pyra- 
mid has had a 
positive effect 
on the university,” Edrington said. 
“The Pyramid logo is on all kinds of 
items throughout the campus. It has 
become an icon for the school.” UM 
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At age 48, former world 
champion Carlos Palomino has 
returned to the ring, hoping to 
regain boxing’s big paydays 
and catapult his acting career. 
But will the CSULB alumnus be 
able to restore the glory of his 
past in order to secure his future? 


By W.T. HinsHaw 
Pxotos By JoHN KENNEDY 


t 11 a.m. on the day of his fourth comeback fight, 
Carlos Palomino, 48, lies stretched out on a bed 


in his Bakersfield hotel room. He is relaxed, even 


though he is only a short while removed from his recent, _ 


17-year retirement from boxing. 

He is preoccupied with thoughts about his father, who 
recently died. 

It was desire for his father’s affection that originally 
drove Palomino into the ring. His father Pablo was an 
avid boxing fan and young Carlos was desperate for his 
attention. 

Yet, while returning to the ring has helped him deal 
with his father’s death, Palomino says now he is fighting 
mostly for the big paychecks he hopes are somewhere in 
the near future. 

In 1976 at 147 pounds, Palomino became the best 
welterweight fighter in the world, capturing the World 
Boxing Council title. He held that title for four years, 
successfully defending it seven times. 

Palomino won the title the same year he graduated 
from Cal State Long Beach. 

“I'd fight Thursday night and walk into class Friday 

_ with sunglasses on. The teacher would look at me as if I 
were nuts,” he said. “The Olympic Auditorium would have 
specials in which any Long Beach State student could 
get ringside seats for $1 whenever I fought, so they would 
come down and pack the place. 

“I was on hand for one of Jeremy Williams’ fights in 
The Pyramid, and Id like to have the chance to fight there, 
maybe sometime soon.” 

Palomino was defeated and stripped of his belt in 1979 
by Wilfredo Benitez, who only held the title for less than 


‘Former WBC Welterweight World Champion Carlos Palomino 


a year before losing it to a young Sugar Ray Leonard. 
Palomino retired from boxing later that year on his 30th birth- 
day, supposedly for good, in order to pursue an acting career. He 
was 27-3-3 with 15 knockouts as a professional. 
Oscar De La Hoya currently holds Palomino’s old WBC title. 


Paerice doesn not seem 48. He has a presence about him, a 
grin and a certain fire in his eyes — and not a gray hair on 
his head. 

“Yesterday I was doing my last workout [before the fight] in 
front of a bunch of kids,” Palomino said. “They had been told 
about my career and how old I was, but they still kept asking 
me, ‘How old are you?’ 

“I said to them, ‘If you want something, you’ve got to really 
work, and do you know what the first thing I do when I get out of 
bed is? I get on the floor and I do 1,200 sit-ups.’ 

“They said, ‘No way, so I pulled my shirt up and they said, ‘Wow! 

Noe Cruz, tall, slim, with hair combed straight back and ru- 
mored to be in his 70s, has fee with Palomino as a trainer and 
friend since 1965. 

“When he asked me what I thought of his coming back to 
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Palomino gives his mother Maria a kiss. The entire Palomino 


family has.given him complete support in his boxing comeback. 


figh he’s still got a good pair of legs, good 
reilexes, and good stamina,” C ee pu “T said ‘Whenever 
you want to do it — it’s up to you.” 

However, there are those who’ have qecerv aon regard- 
ing Palomino’s comeback. = -~-~«#8«" 

“Jesus, somebody’s got to be real a this guy,” said 
Jerry Bildccsie a match maker for Irvine Marriott Box- 
ing. “Carlos Palomino at this point in time doesn’t mean 
anything to anybody. I doubt that could change at any time 
during this comeback. He’s too nice of a guy to see embar- 
rassed and humiliated.” 

Bilderrain recalled one particular fight during Palomino’s 
comeback which typifies his “futile” return to the ring — 
and the question as to whether or not the big paydays are on 
the horizon. 

“He fought in Hollywood, in his own backyard, and they 
only sold 200 tickets,” Bilderrain said. “He picked up a check 
for only $257 when he fought in Bakersfield.” 


fighting, I told him h 


".. 1 told him‘he's still got a good pair of legs, good 
reflexes and good stamina | said,'Whenever you want 
to [return to fighting] — it's up to you." 


Noe Cruz, Palomino's trainer 


Palomino says he did not want to jump right back in where 
he left off, just in case it turned out he was not up to the 
challenge. 

“T will not embarrass myself like Sugar Ray Leonard did 
this year [in a feeble comeback attempt],” Palomino says. 
“Td quit first.” 

Quitting does not really appeal to Palomino, though. Last 
year his father died of cancer. Palomino says he was by his 
father’s side, at his deathbed, for six months. In that time, 
they were able to cross the bridges that had separated them 
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emotionally throughout both of their lives. 

Much of the inspiration and support Palomino received 
throughout his life came from his mother, Maria. He said 
she neveer seemed quite as hesitant to express herself and 
her feelings toward him, which was almost the opposite of 
his father's behavior. 


"I'd just like to see him the hell away from this 
business while he's still in one piece. [He] should not 
pursue this thing any longer ..." 


Jerry Bilderrain, 
irvine Marriott Boxing 


“Everybody is always telling me that, back when I had 

the world title, my father was so proud of me, and that he 

as always telling everybody about me,” Palomino said. “But 
i: 1ever said any of that to me. 

“T was really angry when he passed away. I felt, during 

all those years, it could have been the way it was at the end 


We were able to embrace, hug and tell each other th: 
loved each other, and that we were proud of each a <3 
After his father’s death, Palomino found himself at the 
Westminster Boxing Club, the gym where he had trained in 
his youth. 
“When I walked into the gym, I felt his presence so strongly 
that I was driven into the ring to spar,” Palomino says. 
Hector Camacho, the top welterweight contender at the 
time, was training there that day. Still in top shape, but al- 
most 18 years out of practice, Palomino laced up the gloves 
and went toe to toe with the 34-year-old Camacho. 
According to Rod Gonzales, Palomino’s public relations 


Surrounded by the Bakersfield media after his fight with Eric 
Vazquez, Palomino fields questions. 


coordinator, Palomino held his own against Camacho. 

“[(Camacho] told me then that he’d fight me [on the record] 
as soon as his fight with Sugar Ray Leonard was done,” Palo- 
mino says. “But now he won't talk to me.” 


Noe Cruz, right, wraps 
Palomino's left hand 
prior to his fight 

in Bakersfield. Cruz 
was Palomino's trainer 
when Palomino was 
champion. Below, 
Palomino works-out 

at the Westminster 
Boxing Club in 
Westminster.Palomino 
usually works-out 

2-3 days a week. 


Bilderrain says he feels Palomino 
should not even entertain the notion 
of fighting someone like Camacho be- 
cause it could be bad for his health. 

“Td just like to see him the hell away 
from this business while he’s still in one 
piece,” Bilderrain said. “Carlos Palo- 
mino should not pursue this thing any 
longer or any further.” 

; resem connection with his fa- 

ther is not the only thing that 
brought him back to professional box- 
ing. Handsome and with his brain still 
intact, Palomino has his foot firmly 
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planted in the door of the entertain- 
ment business. 

In addition to the time he spent as 
a world champion fighter, Palomino 
has played roles in various feature 
films and television series, most nota- 
bly “NYPD Blue,” “Highway to 
Heaven,” “Hill Street Blues,” “Diagno- 
sis Murder,” “Mi Familia” 
“Geronimo.” 

“I don’t know if I'd fight again if I 
got a [really good part],” Palomino con- 
fesses. “They don’t want me getting 
whacked around. They say you won’t 
remember lines.” 


z 


and 


He says that his desire is to get 
film of his own produced. But wh: 
there is hope, he is having trouble ge 
ting it financed. 

“lm paying a writer to do a scri 
called “The Ring’ based on a Jack Lc 
don short story called ‘Mexican, Pa 
mino says. “It’s an incredible little z 
page story. Ed O’Neil (“Married wi 
Children’s’ Al Bundy) sent it to me. ] 
came to see one of my fights back 
1979 when he was playing a pe 
about a white heavyweight and tc 
me about ‘Mexican.’ He sent me t 
story and I fell in love with it. It’s : 
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ed on a Jack Lon- 
d ‘Mexican,”™ Palo- 
credible little 20- 
i] (“Married with 
') sent it to me. He 
my fights back in 
3 playing a part 
yweight and told 
’ He sent me the 
ve with it. It’s a 


Above, Palomino 
lands a right hook on 
Vazquez during the 
fight in Bakersfield. 
Palomino won the 
fight by technical 
knockout in the 

ninth round. Right, 
Palomino prepares 
for the fight by taking 
a few minutes alone 
in the kitchen of the 
trailer he used to get 
ready for the fight. 
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history lesson with 
boxing in it. 

“T talked to Robert 
Duval and Gene Hack- 
man about it when I was 
working on ‘Geronimo’ 
and both of them — be- 
ing big boxing fans — 
told me that if I ever got 
it ready to let them 
know, and that they 
might play a part in it. 
But independent movies 
are really hard to get 
made, because of the 
money.” 

Palomino says the 
fact that he is fighting 
‘again has created extra 
interest in his acting 
and film. career, which 
could make his Holly- 
wood dreams a reality. 

“If all this leads tois ~ 
getting my movie made, 
than great. That’s all I~ 
want. I don’t care if I 
win another title be- 
cause I’ve had that. If I 


After knocking out Vazquez in the ninth round, Palomino walks away in triumph. 


can make $10 million a 
fight and get my movie made, in a perfect world that’ 's what 
I would want. 

“Td retire from boxing and work on putting out small, 
family-oriented, Latino films,” he said. 


he sun is high, boiling down through the dry, dusty air 

of the Central Valley. A small caravan of cars sets out 
from the hotel towards the arena where the fight will take 
place, and either the next — or last — step of Palomino's 
comeback will play out. 

About a 20-minute drive outside of Bakersfield, in what 
seems like the middle of nowhere, is a speedway of sorts; 
the arena. 

The ring is standard, and in good shape. The rest of the 
place seems almost Third World. 

About 100 white chairs are set-up around the ring ona 
small, grassy area. * 

The locker rooms are just inside the chain-link fence that 

surrounds the arena. But instead of a normal building, they 
are inside an old, run-down, mobile home trailer that has 
sheets for curtains, wires falling through the ceiling and dirty 
dishes in the sink. The air inside the trailer is stifling. 

Jake Pivaroff, Palomino’s personal doctor, sets up a train- 
ing table in the kitchen area and begins to massage 
Palomino's muscles, working out the tensions and lactic acid. 


Vazquez arrives a little late, but not enough to get any- 


one overly concerned. 
- As Cruz starts to tape Palomino’s uands, the second fight 


on the under-card begins. As he starts Palomino’s second 
hand, the third fight 1s introduced. The crowd is small but 
seems to be growing — slowly. 

As the sun sets, Palomino, the former welterweight cham- 
pion of the world, begins to make his way cautiously down 
the dirt slope towards the ring. 

Before a gathering of less than 80 people and two local news 
cameras, Palomino outlasts and eventually TKO’s Vazquez in 
the ninth round, just as darkness creeps across the sky. 

Vazquez, now 8-9 with all eight wins by knockout, was 
supposed to be a pushover, having been knocked out in each 


~ of his last three fights. He represented himself well, though, 


against the former champ. Palomino’s knees buckled more 
than once from the force of the southpaw’s combinations. 

Up next for the youthful-eyed, 48-year-old Palomino could’ 
be a fight in The Pyramid, maybe a shot at a contender or 
the:WBC title; maybe not. 

“The welterweight division now is one of the toughest in 
boxing, but realistically he’s not going to be a major world 
champion even though he may win some kind of Mickey 
Mouse title,” said Roberto Raijar, sports editor of Sports 
Media Group in Glendale. “On the other hand, if he keeps 
winning, I don’t see why he couldn’t get half a million per 
fight, but he’s got to build up to it.” 

Maybe Palomino will get his script produced and retire 
from boxing again, but the potentially monumental pay- 
checks in present-day boxing could i him in the ring just 
a pine longer. UM ' 
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Joseph F. Prevratil has been 


steady at the helm 
keeping Long Beach's 
Queen Mary afloat 


hirty years after the Queen 

Mary steamed into the Port of 

Long Beach, controversy and 
uncertainty continue to swirl around 
the three-stacked testament to Scot- 
tish steel and the persistence of a city 
that has had an ongoing love-hate re- 
lationship with its most visible icon. 

In 1992, Long Beach voters nixed a 
referendum to allow a card parlor on 
the Queen Mary. And last year, a five- 
year voyage to Japan was in the works, 
but was ultimately turned down when 
the city council concluded the ship 
could not survive the round-trip, trans- 
oceanic adventure. 

Harbor commissioners and in- 
terim managers have come and 
gone, but turnaround manager Jo- 
seph F, Prevratil has proven to be 
the ship's most steady helmsman, 
logging a dozen years of cumulative 
service at the bridge in both times 
of plenty and recession. 


A KING for every ., 


By THERESE Quesapa 
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“it ain gy ent 08, Bae ii 
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RMS Founpation, Inc. 
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¥ oday, he is captain of the 

project’s destiny as presi- 

dent and chief executive of- 

ficer of the property’s most recent 

leaseholder and management 

team, Queen’s Seaport Develop- 

ment Inc. and the RMS Founda- 
tion Inc. 

Outside the harbor, Prevratil 
serves on the Cal State Long 
Beach board of governors and is 
on the CSULB Foundation’s 
board of directors. 

Prevratil is convinced that the 
ship, like the city, is poised for a 
comeback. Going into her second 
decade at Pier J, the Queen Mary 
straddles an invisible isthmus.be- 
tween the industrial Port of Long 
Beach and the recreational acre- 
age of the downtown marina.: 

Although Prevratil has never 
been elected to public office, he 
has had a hand in three key “ 
projects in the QueenswayBay... 2s 
development area. 

He came to Long Beach and the 
Queen Mary in 1982 as vice presi- 
dent of operations for Wrather ae 
Port Properties Ltd., the hotel and a 
entertainment group which had purchased the master lease 
from a city and port weary of managing a hotel and enter- 
tainment complex. 

Under previous leases, the city carried the burden of capi- 
tal expenses and routine maintenance, while the lucrative 
hotel, food and beverage contracts were managed by Spe- 
cialty Restaurants Inc. and the Hyatt hotel chain. 


"The Queen Mary has been an important part of 
my life. People either love it or hate it. It's impos- 
sible not to have an emotional attachment." 


Joseph F. Prevratil 


The Wrather lease consolidated all facets of the operation, 
and Prevratil shepherded the project through the opening of 
the Spruce Goose. 

Ultimately, he assisted in the lease's sale to Disney in 1988. 

“In‘¥987'when they first landed here they saw the acre- 
age. Michael Eisner got interested in it for the Disney Sea 
project, and from 1988 to ’89 they spent millions and mil- 
lions,” Prevratil said. “It’s not fair to say they didn’t try to 
make it work, at least in the first few years.” 

But without the California Coastal Commission’s approval 
of 25 to 30 acres of landfill, the project lost its charm, accord- 
ing to Prevratil. Disney turned its sights on an Anaheim 
expansion. 
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President and CEO of the ship's management team, 
Joseph F. Prevratil has logged a dozen years of ser- 
vice with the Queen Mary. 


During the Disney years, 
Prevratil did not stray far from 
the ship. After a year as CEO of 
the Port of Long Beach, he served 
as project manager for the Long 
Beach Convention and Entertain- 
ment Center expansion from 1989 
to 1992. 

Prevratil returned to the 
Queen Mary after Disney jumped 
ship in 1992. 

Although the Port of Long 
Beach favored selling the retired 
ocean liner, the City Council said 
“no” and the ship returned to the 
city’s jurisdiction, Prevratil said. 

“We entered a ghost town,” he 

_ said. “It was the height of the re- 
cession, and we started from 
scratch. 1 wasn’t sure what we 
could do. I knew we had a prime 
location.” 

After a-six-month closure fol- 
lowing Disney’s pullout, Prev- 
ratil reopened the ship to the 
public in 1993 with free admis- 
sion to “let everyone know we 
were alive and well.” 

The tour, hotel, restaurants 
and shops have reopened, and the 

property has $4.5 millioa in advance bookings for the hotel 

and meeting rooms. 

Prevratil tallies the venture’s early losses at $4.2 mil- 
lion in 1993 and $500,000 in 1994. 

“By July of "94 expenses no longer exceeded income,’ 
Prevratil said. “By 95 I felt pretty good, and I asked the city 
for a 20-year lease.” 

Prevratil hopes to exceed $1 million in profits for the 1997 


PuoTo sy Mixe Dorsey 


- fiscal year, having reached $750,000 at the close of 1996. 


“The Queen Mary is a wasting asset and would cease to 
exist without continuous refurbishment,” Prevratil cautioned, 
citing 60-year-old plumbing and air-conditioning and electri- 
cal systems that have passed the quarter century mark. 

“The most important issue for this city is how we can 
make public-private partnerships work, and job creation for 
the future,” he said, regarding his support of the efforts. 

“We are a private organization running a public project,” 
he said. “For every dollar we put into soft repairs, the city 
will put a dollar into hard repairs.” 

As for the near future, Prevratil does not envision any 
further moves to bring gambling on board the Queen Mary 
— even a “nice, Monaco-type casino.” 

Although his focus is on the bottom line, Prevratil ad- 
mits there is more than the challenge of bringing a project 
to a successful conclusion when it comes to the Queen Mary. 

“The Queen Mary has been an important part of my life. 
People either love it or hate it. It’s almost impossible not to 
have an emotional attachment.” UM 
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If you don't want to reveal 

anything about yourself, 
keeping your mouth shut 
won't always suffice. 
Especially if you are in the 
same room as Dori Levy 


as) oes at ARS pees ta 


pee te 


By Emity Nasu 
Protos By Kina K. Hon 


ou’d like to move, but you're afraid 
to because you know she is watch 
| ing. Maybe she’s only caught 


glimpses of you from the corner of her eye, Cal State Long Beach dance and psychology instructor Dori Levy. 
but she knows: She knows what you are] =———__$-A  _ 


‘ thinking. It is her job. It is who she is. She was once hired by a company, whose name she can’t reveal by a — 

" She stands at the podium wearing acotton blouse contract agreement, to sit in on job interviews and give her impression 
with shirt tails that dangle beyond her waist. Her _ of different job applicants’ personalities based on their body language. 

] pearly hair is decorated with two chocolate colored “I would never do that again. I hated it. I had to write over 40 
combs. When she looks at you, you wonder: What __ pages of notes. It was tiring.” 

) will your next movement reveal to her about you? She does offer some advice to those who-may have a job inter- 


No, Dori Levy is not one of the psychic friends. view in their future. “You'll be nervous during your interview no 
- She is a part-time dance and part-time educational matter what. Your nerves will make everything about you really 
psychology instructor at Cal State Long Beach. She enhanced and if you lie on top of being nervous your movements 


1 is reputed to have a love-hate relationship with her look real erratic and it becomes uncomfortable for the interviewer ee 
r students because of her uncanny gift. She can liter- to spend time with you. Don’t lie. Don’t even fudge a little, because 
ally see right through them. if they hire you they are going to find out anyway.” 

j A sign on her office wall warns any visitor that 
7 she has her eyes on patrol. It reads: “Warning: Body 
language is read in this office.” “She helped out more than any other teacher last year. 
Levy laughs, pointing out the sign. We pick a teacher every year to recognize and she helped 
“Students tell me all the time that I intimidate out the most. She goes out of her way to help disabled 
them. Everybody reads everybody's body language students.” 
- anyway. It is just that dancers are so connected to Pete Perbix, 
t their bodies and notice more,” she explains. Disabled Student Services 


2 “When dancers are in class they have to watch 
their bodies and other people’s bodies, so dancers are 


) not so intimidated by me. When other students from Levy’s ability to detect personality in a person’s body tics doesn’t 
other areas come into my class, such as business stop with cold scientific observation. She does get concerned and 
‘sg majors, they are intimidated.” tries to be sensitive to students who have perceptual problems. 

e 
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have a really good connection with Dis- 
abled Student Services. 
My daughter has dyslexia,” she ex- 


plains. “I’ve had to watch her struggle. 


her entire life. It breaks my heart to 
see students struggle so much. I can 
see the struggle in their bodies. There 
are some indicators that I notice but I 
don’t approach the student. Usually 
when students are having trouble they 
come to me and tell me about it.” 


“| have a real affinity for folks 
in my classes who have percep- 
tual problems or learning disabili- 
ties because | have experienced 
the panic that it comes with." 


Dori Levy 


Last year, Disabled Students Services 
awarded Levy a certificate of recognition 
for her efforts to help disabled students. 
Pete Perbix, the support service coordi- 
nator for Disabled Student Services, is 
well aware of Levy’s support. 

“She helped out more than any other 
teacher last year. We pick a teacher ev- 
ery year to recognize and she helped 
out the most. She goes out of her way 
to help disabled students,” Perbix says. 

Levy has aphasia, which is a lan- 


guage disorder. “[Sometimes] I get stuck 
on a word while I’m lecturing,” she says. 
“The proper word may not come to me 
until hours after the lecture.” 

Levy confesses that she used to feel 
scared about speaking when she first 
began to lecture. 

“I have a real affinity for folks in 
my classes who have perceptual prob- 
lems or learning disabilities because 
I have experienced the panic that it 
comes with. I know how awful that 
can be,” Levy says. 

Ricardo Fregoso, a liberal arts major 
who is taking her viewing dance class, 
describes her lectures as spontaneous. 

“She does not have a routine. Ev- 
erything comes naturally,” Fregoso 
comments. 

Levy also teaches Dance 373], the 
study of non-verbal behavior. Any stu- 
dent regardless of major may enroll in 
her class because it fulfills a liberal 
arts requirement. 

Students, beware if you take any of 
her classes. Watch out and sit still, be- 
cause if those brown eyes of hers focus 
on you for too long she just might know 
what you are thinking. UM 


Above, Levy demonstrates techniques 
used in dance, such as in the class below. 


After almost closing down, it took a 
49er to save the day 


For Kevin Russell, left, business as usual means keeping 
the customers happy. Russell bought the tavern so he could 
be his own boss and leave the daily 9-5 grind. 


Puotos sy Mixe Dorsey 
Story BY DARREN FRIEDEL 


hen Kevin Russell attended Cal State Long 

Beach in 1974, the 49’rs Tavern was his favor 

ite place to hang out. Twenty-three years later 
he is still hanging out at the tavern — he owns it. 

In 1996, Russell, 43, and a partner bought the local 
“dive bar” located at Pacific Coast Highway and Bell- 
flower Boulevard just one block from CSULB to save it 
from being shut down. 

Russell had been the regional manager for Sutter Home 
Wine in Arizona, selling wine to local wholesalers, when 
a friend told him the 49’rs Tavern was for sale. 

“I originally had no intention of getting into the bar 
business,” Russell said. “I grew tired of working for some- 
one else and I was sick of working nine to five. I decided 
to look into purchasing the Tavern. 

“The previous owners were floundering and we couldn't 
figure out how that was happening,” Russell said. “We 
looked at all the numbers and saw how we could make it 
work for us.” 

Russell’s path to CSULB and the tavern was full of 
twists and turns. 

After unhappy college football stints at UCLA, San Di- 
ego State University and Holy Cross, Russell ended up 
at CSULB in 1974 on a football scholarship. 

“Long Beach had just gone on probation for recruiting 
violations, but it was the only place I hadn't burned a bridge,” 
Russell said. “I was able to get a scholarship and play.” 

Russell excelled as a defensive lineman, and was in- 
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vited to try out with the San Francisco 49ers. After numer- 
ous injuries he decid: walk away from the sport. 

Russell returned to nabs to revive the dying 
tavern, but turn it into a caters to a diverse clientele. 

“We not only have a re wnch crowd, we also havea 
happy hour and evening crowd,” he said. “Each crowd has 
a wide variety of age groups, ranging from age 21 to 61.” 

Aside from studentsythestayerm:may also host promi- 
nent local and campus y given day. It is not 
unusual for a person ¢ | and see CSULB Athletic 
Director Bill Shumas ig pool: 

Head Coach Wayne Morgan. 

Russell believes it is ee eey to draw the college stu- 
dents. He has come up=wWith otions for CSULB bas- 
ketball and baseball 
day Night Football. 

“The only downsid : | plan a big promotional 
gimmick and no one shows up,’ ’ Russell said. 

The tavern’s split-room layout allows people to play pool 
or video games away from others sitting at the bar. 

The tavern has origi- 
nal, wood architectural 
details that give it a 
genuine, aged look. 

“When I went to 
Long Beach State, the 
tavern was our water- 
ing hole,” Russell 
said. “I am happy to 
say it has not changed 
since then. It is still 
the perfect, college 
dive bar." UM 


A beloved, local dive bar, 
49'rs Tavern almost hit 
bottom. Former CSULB 
49er Kevin Russell 
came to the rescue. 


Aquabats unleash 
ska ‘Fury’ 


GOLDENVOICE 


On its debut, The Aquabats get the 
point across, but not the sound. 


By Jay SEIDEL 


ust the latest in a string of Orange 

County ska bands to hit the main- 
stream, the Aquabats — a self-pro- 
claimed band of new super-heroes — 
have released a marginal debut effort 
with “The Fury of The Aquabats” 
(Goldenvoice). 

Obviously a product of too much Sat- 
urday morning television, the members 
of the costumed Aquabats have come up 
with a whole story line explaining the 
creation and mission of their band. 

The “story” of the Aquabats (as 
stated throughout the interestingly- 
packaged CD) is that they washed 
ashore in Huntington Beach, where 
they met “The Professor.” He gave the 
band super-powers and musical instru- 
ments so they could play ska and help 
liberate their homeland of Aquabania. 

The sound is not pure ska sound. The 
Aquabats twist ska with a Devo-type of 
punk that works only sometimes. 

The Aquabats’ sound is influenced 


‘by the surf guitar. “Fight Song!,” 


“Phantasma Del Mar!,” and even their 
“Theme Song” show signs that the band 
listened to at least one Dick Dale album 
growing up. 

Either a fan of ska, or a prepubes- 
cent teen trying to catch up to his older 
brother or sister’s taste in music might 
enjoy “Fury.” However, it is not ska at 
its best. GRADE = C 


‘The Best’ 
lives up to its name 


The ever-flamboyant David Lee Roth 
nails his first ‘best of’ collection. 


By Mixe Besacx 


(; onsidering that greatest hits re- 
cordings signal either an artistic 
downfall or the end of a brilliant career, 
the search for an album that both sig- 
nifies a substantial contribution to the 
industry and an “I’m still here” de- 
meanor appears endless. 
Unless youre a Diamond Dave fan. 
Ripe from his short-lived do-over as 
frontman for Van Halen, David Lee Roth 
has pieced together his first “best of” al- 
bum simply titled, “The Best” (Rhino), a 
20-song marathon telling of his solo ca- 
reer which includes one new song. 
With this album, it is obvious Roth’s 
attitude — and ego — are far from gone. 
Roth leaves a lasting image with his 
latest, “Don’t Piss Me Off.” The new 
tune combines his partied-too-hard-last- 
night voice and sudden bursts of test- 
osterone with rhythmic guitar strum- 
ming, which cross ZZ Top’s “La Grange” 
with Roth’s own “Ice Cream Man.” 


RuHINo 


Among the obvious highlights in- 
cluded throughout his 12-year, five-al- 
bum solo career (“Just Like Paradise,” 
“Yankee Rose,” or “A Lil’ Ain’t Enough,” 


to name a few), “The Best” offers several 


other nuggets which prove it does not 
have to be a mainstream hit to be good. 
No matter the mood — be it 5 feet 
above the ground, or passed-out on Jack 
Daniel’s and lying on top of it, “The Best” 


is what its title advertises. It is with an 


unmistakably uncanny — and un- 
touched — energy that Roth provides a 
non-stop, five ‘til February happy hour 
that the album is. GRADE =A 


‘G-Punk’ style causes 
ear-piercing pain 


Hed Pe has not found a way 
to smoothly blend punk and hip-hop 


By Rick ALonzo 


he six members of Hed Pe were ap 

parently absent the day their fifth- 
grade music teacher explained rule num- 
ber one: Loud,.unorganized noise does 
not equal good music. 

With an indescribably excruciating 
sound bordering on the fringes of musi- 
cal hell, Hed Pe’s self-titled album (Jive) 
delivers a lethal injection of ear pierc- 
ing guitar rifts laid over hip-hop beats. 

This release is Hed Pe’s first full- 
length album, although this motley crew 
from Orange County released an inde- 
pendent EP entitled “Church of Reali- 
ties” in 1995. Sse 

Band members Wesstyle, M.C.U.D. 
and T-Ray produced the album which is, 
at best, a failed attempt to mix punk rock 
and raw, underground hip-hop into a 
new sound the band calls “G-Punk.” 

However, the “G” is lost in the back- 
ground as the “Punk” overpowers all other 
forms of racket Hed Pe calls songs. 

Like Rage Against the Machine, Hed 
Pe seems to have picked-up the latest is- 


sue of, “So you wannabe down with the un- 


derground, yet make mainstream dollars?” 

However, Rage actually has a thought- 
provoking message to communicate. 

Hed Pe's worthless message is made 
completely unintelligible by the over- 
bearing screaming — err, singing. 

A promotional sticker defiantly 
boasts “special. low price — buy now and 
still have enough for a fattie!” 

Not bad advice considering the lis- 
tener will need a “fattie” just to relieve 
the migraine headache this torturous 
music will induce. GRADE = F+ 
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‘The best and brightest students are turning to California's most dynamic university — 
California State University, Long Beach—for an education they know will take them places. 
Christine Lindsay of Lakewood, Fredric Cruz and Sineth Nguon of Long Beach, Jumoke Olayele of Los Angeles, 
Rene Froehmer of Clovis and Nathan VanderBeek of Garden Valley are just six of the 131 high school valedictorians 
and National Merit Scholars attending Long Beach State this year. To learn for yourself what these 


bright young minds already know, call us at 562/985-8234 for information or a campus tour. 


Achievement--it’s a Long Beach State of Mind. 
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California State University, Long Beach 


